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Stories  arc  the  soul  of  our  identities. 
They  allow  us  to  reach  others,  and 
by  so  doing,  make  peace  with  ourselves. 

THERESA  CARILLI 


Dear  Readers: 

Welcome  to  our  second  issue  of  Pastels:  A  Journal  of  Creative 
Communication.  This  issue  includes  personal  narratives  and 
autoethnographies.  Personal  narratives  are  stories  which  have 
presented  the  writer  with  challenges.  It  is  the  grace  with  which 
the  writer  addresses  these  challenges  that  makes  the  narrative 
compelling.  Narratives  are  the  fables  of  our  times. 

When  narratives  reveal  reflective  information  about  our  cultural 
experience,  then  they  are  autoethnographies.  Autoethnograpies  are  a 
unique  genre  because  they  encourage  and  invite  writers  to  transcend 
their  cultural  experiences  and  give  experiential  information  to  their 
audiences.  Unlike  any  other  academic  genre,  autoethnographies 
rely  heavily  on  personal  information  and  the  ability  of  that  information 
to  create  dialogue  with  the  reader.  This  is  an  exciting  time  for  the 
Communication  discipline  to  be  engaging  in  this  exploration. 

The  work  in  this  volume  attempts  to  build  dialogue  through  this 
reflective,  personal,  cultural  story-telling.  All  of  the  pieces  you  will 
read  in  this  issue  will  raise  issues  and  questions  about  our  culture 
and  the  way  we  conduct  our  lives.  Each  text  has  special  significance 
to  me  because  I  have  watched  each  writer  painstakingly  express  thoughts 
and  emotions  that  are,  at  times,  ineffable.  For  these  writers,  the  risk 
in  expressing  such  thoughts  and  emotions  can  outweigh  the  fear  of 
judgment.  It  becomes  part  of  our  responsibility  as  communicators 
in  a  trying  world. 

I  wish  to  thank  Diana  Mead  for  editing  this  powerful,  risk-taking 
issue  of  Pastels.  Working  on  this  journal  requires  time  and  dedication, 
and  I'm  grateful  to  Diana  for  giving  so  willingly  of  herself. 

I  would  especially  like  to  thank  Dan  Dunn,  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Liberal  Arts  and  Social  Sciences,  for  continuing  to  support  this  journal. 
Dean  Dunn’s  belief  in  and  commitment  to  the  students  at  Purdue 
University  Calumet  contributes  to  their  success.  Thanks  to  Yahya 
Kamalipour,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Communication  and  Creative 
Arts  for  his  willingness  to  embrace  creative  projects.  An  enormous 
thanks  to  Jane  Campbell,  Professor  of  English,  for  her  editorial  eye  and 
invaluable  insights.  And  finally,  thanks  to  Rebecca  Stankowski,  Kathy 
Hejmej,  and  Christine  Camedeca  for  their  assistance  with  the  logistics. 

THERESA  CARILLI,  Professor 

Department  of  Communication  and  Creative  Arts 

Faculty  Advisor 
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CALL  FOR  SPRING  2009  ISSUE  OF  THE  JOURNAL 

The  Spring  2009  issue  will  focus  on  identity.  Essays,  narratives,  poems, 
and  stories  which  explore  some  meaningful  aspect  of  identity  are  sought 
for  this  upcoming  issue. 

Please  submit  all  work  or  direct  inquiries  to  Theresa  Carilli,  Ph.D,  Professor, 
Department  of  Communication  and  Creative  Arts,  Purdue  University  Calumet, 
Hammond,  IN  46323,  carilli@calumet.purdue.edu 
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Carolyn  Ellis,  one  of  the  founders  of  legitimacy  in  autoethnog¬ 
raphy  as  Qualitative  Research,  defines  the  work  as,  “Research, 
writing,  story,  and  method  that  connect  the  autobiographical  and 
personal  to  the  cultural,  social,  and  political.  Autoethnographic 
forms  feature  concrete  action,  emotion,  embodiment,  self- 
consciousness,  and  introspection  portrayed  in  dialogue,  scenes, 
characterization,  and  plot."  These  works  offer  a  look  into  the  pri¬ 
vate  lives  of  the  authors  with  a  primary  purpose  of  understanding 
self  or  some  aspect  of  a  life  spent  in  a  cultural  context.  Scholar 
Norman  Denzin  tells  us  writing  in  this  format  is  a  way  of  “being" 
in  this  world.  The  goal  of  these  works  is  to  provide  insight  to  the 
readers  based  on  familiarity,  compassion,  understanding,  and 
solace  to  the  reality  of  people’s  lives  and  the  communication  in 
which  reality  is  performed  and  interpreted. 

Burying  Bill  Boggs  by  Bill  Boggs,  Jr.,  offers  an  insight  into  the 
reality  of  abandonment  and  the  cost  of  alcoholism  in  the  lives  of 
family.  It  embraces  forgiveness  and  struggles  to  find  peace  of 
mind  in  that  forgiveness.  The  Four  Year  Walk  by  Donna  George 
also  speaks  of  alcoholism  and  abuse,  but  from  the  perspective  of 
friendship.  In  Guillaume  Et  Moi,  Ami  Kleminski  uses  the  metaphor 
of  driving  as  a  means  of  exploring  her  ethnic  ties  to  her  dying 
mother.  The  Last  Day  by  Arlene  Lyons  revisits  the  final  days  of 
Lyons’  father’s  life.  In  a  moving  account,  Lyons  returns  to  child¬ 
hood  memories  as  a  loving  tribute  to  her  father.  From  Miss  to 
Mrs.  Hislastname  by  Christine  Camadeca  explores  the  manner 
in  which  women’s  lives  change  when  their  names  change  from 
Miss  to  Mrs.  Finally,  From  Victim  to  Survivor:  Do  I  Make  You 
Proud?  by  Diana  Mead-Seabolt  explores  the  life  of  a  middle 
class  babyboomer  whose  father  suffered  from  “nervousness.” 

Special  thanks  go  out  to  the  authors  of  these  tales  and  their 
bravery  in  revealing  stories  about  themselves  which  can  shed 
light  on  the  cultural  and  social  differences  that  make  human 
understanding  come  to  light. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  Kaylie  Hall  for  volunteering  her 
artistic  talents  and  beautiful  work  that  make  this  journal 
so  special. 

Last,  but  never  least,  thank  you  Dr.  Theresa  Carilli  for  giving 
all  of  us  an  opportunity  to  share  our  stories  so  that  we  may  help 
others  heal  in  a  world  full  of  fear  and  hope. 


DIANA  MEAD-SEABOLT 


Autoethnography  celebrates 
rather  than  demonizes  the 
individual  story.  The  idea  of 
the  deviant  case  might  be  quite 
compelling ,  because  it  attempts 
to  give  credence  to  a  view  that 
does  not  fit  in  with  the  mainstream 
view  and  might  shed  some  light 
on  the  “other.” 

TESSA  MUNCEY 
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Interpretive  Ethnography  is  a  way  of 
being  in  the  world  that  avoids  jargon 
and  huge  chunks  of  data.  It  celebrates 
the  local,  the  sacred,  and  the  act  of 
constructing  meaning.  Viewing  culture 
as  a  complex  process  of  improvisation, 
it  seeks  to  understand  how  people 
enact  and  construct  meaning  in 
their  daily  lives. 

NORMAN  DENZIN 
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BURYING  BILL  BOGGS 

by  WILLIAM  NORMAN  BOGGS,  JR. 


SCENE: 

Bill  enters  the  room  carrying  a  big  box  marked  "Bill's  USMC  Stuff"  and 
places  it  on  a  table.  He  calls  out  to  his  wife,  Amelia,  telling  her  he  has  just 
moved  the  box  of  stuff  from  the  office  to  the  basement  as  she  asked.  He 
thanks  her  for  not  throwing  away  this  box  of  his  life  treasures. 

BILL:  Okay,  Amelia.  I  think  this  is  the  last  box.  The  office  closet  is 

cleared  out  like  you  asked.  Everything’s  in  the  basement. 

AMELIA:  Great!  Thanks!  Did  everything  fit  down  there  okay? 

BILL:  No  problem.  And  thanks  for  not  giving  this  box  to  AmVets 

(this  time!) 

-  Wow.  I  almost  lost  all  this  stuff!  What's  in  here,  anyway? 

(Opens  box;  pulls  out  a  Marines  Hymn-playing  hamster,  George  Bush 
mask,  a  “ looking  for  a  few  good  men"  poster,  then  the  dress  blues 
uniform  jacket;  he  stops  to  ponder;  he  pulls  out  and  holds  the  uniform 
jacket  during  the  rest  of  the  scene.) 

(Music)  The  Marine’s  Hymn  begins  to  play  as  Bill  thinks  about  the  uniform, 
his  service. 

A  few  good  men.  That’s  what  they  were  looking  for,  and  that’s 
what  I  wanted  to  be  more  than  anything.  And  I  wanted  to  wear 
this  uniform.  I  remember  the  first  time  I  wore  it.  To  my  father’s 
funeral.  He  made  me  want  to  be  what  he  was  not,  a  good  man. 

My  father  died  in  March  1976.  That  March,  I  was  a  young 
Marine  stationed  in  Hawaii.  I  had  drawn  the  incredibly  boring 
assignment  of  guard  duty.. .30  days  of  day-on,  day-off,  trudging 
back  and  forth  in  front  of  a  tiny  battalion  wea pons-storage 
building  no  bigger  than  a  White  Hen  Pantry. 

The  day-on  part  consisted  of  two  four-hour  guard  shifts  with 
eight  hours  in  between.  We  alternated  between  the  8  to  12, 

12  to  4,  and  4  to  8  shifts.  The  12  to  4  was  the  worst.  The 
noon  to  4pm.  segment  was  easy  enough,  but  that  midnight 
to  4am.  piece  was  always  difficult. 

On  one  of  those  midnight  to  four  am  stints,  I  remember 
struggling  with  thoughts  of  my  father.  He  hadn’t  entered 
my  consciousness  very  often  in  last  few  years.  Bill  Boggs 

_  Senior  was  an  abusive  alcoholic  who  abandoned  us 

completely  when  I  was  just  eight  years  old.  Now  I  was  19 
and  glad  to  be  on  my  own.  My  personal  battles  with  darkness 
were  all  too  common,  but  I  was  at  least  trying  to  move  away 
from  all  that  darkness  and  toward  light  as  I  saw  it,  by  getting 
involved  in  church  and  joining  the  Marines. 


On  that  particular  early  March  evening,  as  I  paced  back  and 
forth  in  front  of  the  battalion  armory,  I  remember  struggling 
with  an  issue  of  darkness  and  light  that  took  me  right  back  to 
my  father.  To  pass  the  time  on  duty,  I’d  begun  to  memorize 
statements  from  the  Bible  that  I  found  helpful  or  encouraging. 
One  of  those  statements  was  Ephesians  4:32.  It  says,  “Be 
kind  to  one  another,  tender-hearted,  forgiving  each  other,  just 
as  God  in  Christ  also  has  forgiven  you.”  God’s  desire  for  me 
was  to  forgive  as  I  had  been  forgiven.  At  first  glance  it  seemed 
harmless  enough.  Yes,  doggone  it,  from  here  on  out,  I’ll  be  a 
forgiver,  just  passing  out  forgiveness  to  any  and  all  who  might 
happen  to  wrong  me.  Full  of  light,  wasn’t  I?  Flirting  with  light, 
maybe.  Looking  at  light  from  a  darkened  distance  is  more 
likely  the  truth. 

I  was  a  forgiving  machine  as  long  as  I  stayed  in  the  hypotheti¬ 
cal.  But  I  began  to  remember  the  wrong  I  suffered  in  my  life. 
And  that  took  me  right  back  to  my  father.  On  my  march  to  my 
left  in  front  of  the  armory,  I  forgave  him.  As  I  made  the  return 
trip,  I  wanted  to  kill  him.  Those  sentiments  flowed  easier  with 
the  loaded  M16  I  was  already  carrying.  Back  and  forth  it  went. 
My  steps  were  more  vigorous  that  evening  than  usual.  The 
dreaded  shift  passed  quickly,  ending  with  me  moving  to  my 
left,  yep,  the  “forgive”  direction.  With  an  act  of  my  will  not  an 
act  of  my  heart,  I  said  the  words,  “I  forgive  my  father.”  Though 
only  God,  a  few  two-inch  long  Hawaiian  cockroaches,  and  a 
gecko  heard  my  voice,  it  was  settled.  And  I  was  proud  of 
myself.  I  had  done  hard  work  that  night. 

Not  more  than  two  weeks  later,  I  got  a  call  from  my  mother. 

Her  words  were  brief  and  clear.  “Billy,  Bill  Boggs  died.”  My 
thoughts  began  to  hop  around  frantically,  trying  to  find 
meaning  in  this  news,  trying  to  lock  in  on  an  appropriate 
emotion,  a  common  struggle  for  me.  But  I  kept  coming 
back  to  that  forgiveness  guard  shift  a  few  days  earlier. 

I  considered  the  possibility  that  my  little  words  of  forgiveness 
and  my  father’s  death  were  related,  but  I  quickly  dismissed  it. 
I’m  just  too  oragmatic  for  the  “Touched  By  An  Angel"  angle. 

My  mother’s  word  choice  was  telling  as  well.  She  certainly 
didn’t  say,  “Your  daddy  died.”  She  didn’t  say,  “Your  dad  died.” 
And  she  didn’t  even  say,  “Your  father  died.”  She  knew  those 
words  would  have  no  meaning  to  me.  Bill  Boggs  was  a  stranger 
to  me.  Bill  Boggs  was  dead.  Now  what? 

The  next  two  days  were  strange.  My  first  thoughts  did  not 
include  a  trip  to  the  mainland  for  his  funeral.  I  felt  no  pain, 
no  grief.  I  did  feel  some  pangs  of  anger,  an  emotion  that  would 
become  a  favorite  path  to  darkness  for  me,  a  quick  and  effec¬ 
tive  way  to  sabotage  the  light.  Anger  was  an  emotion  I  had 
seen  modeled  to  perfection  by  the  dead  one.  My  mother  asked 


me  to  come  home,  to  come  with  her  to  the  funeral.  I  agreed, 
to  please  her  and  to  satisfy  my  own  curiosity.  I  wanted  to  look 
at  the  man,  to  see  his  face,  to  connect,  I  guess,  in  some  way. 

The  military  calls  it  “emergency  leave.”  That  meant  I  got 
preferential  travel  arrangements  on  military  flights.  Not  exactly 
as  sweet  as  it  might  sound.  Evidently,  the  military  trip  planners 
had  no  idea  a  plane  could  actually  fly  from  Hawaii  to  Kentucky. 
I  had  to  get  permission  from  the  Marines  to  go  home,  and 
financial  assistance  from  the  Red  Cross.  That  also  meant  I 
had  to  tell  a  number  of  people  that  my  father  just  died.  Saying 
the  words,  “My  father  died”  had  a  way  of  parting  the  substan¬ 
tial  bureaucratic  Red  Sea  of  the  military.  Things  like  leave 
papers  and  plane  tickets  were  produced  in  hours  instead  of 
days.  Forms  in  triplicate  got  knocked  out  in  minutes  instead 
of  hours. 

But  for  this  expedited  understanding,  I  was  expected  to  be  in 
the  throes  of  grief.  I  wasn’t.  This  presented  an  interesting 
dilemma  for  me.  I  decided  not  to  make  an  attempt  to  explain 
that  my  father  had  died  to  me  many  years  earlier  and  I  was 
going  home  out  of  curiosity.. .just  to  see  what  the  man  looked 
like.  By  keeping  my  head  down  and  avoiding  eye  contact  (nor 
mal  for  me  anyway),  I  avoided  any  readily  apparent  incongru 
ence.  In  some  ways  I  felt  like  I  was  being  deceptive,  pulling 
one  over  on  the  Marines  and  the  Red  Cross.  Still,  that  man 
who  died  was  my  father  and  I  was  entitled  to  get  to  his  funeral. 

The  first  leg  of  the  journey,  from  Kaneohe  Marine  Corps  Air 
Station,  Hawaii  to  March  Air  Force  Base,  California  was  aboard 
a  military  cargo  plane  complete  with  nylon  webbed  “jump” 
seats  and  shark  repellant  issued  to  every  passenger.  My 
assigned  seat  was  right  next  to  a  Marine  general.  Me,  that 
close  to  a  male  authority  figure  in  any  context  would  have 
been  unnerving.  But  a  Marine  general!  I  half-expected  him 
to  eat  light  bulbs  while  inventing  scores  of  new  ways  to  swear 
at  the  same  time  he  was  guzzling  whiskey.  I  was  just  hoping 
to  control  my  bodily  functions. 

This  general  spoke  to  me.  Oh,  he  was  well  aware  of  why  I  was 
on  that  plane  (Marine  generals  know  everything.. .a  well-estab¬ 
lished  fact).  Marines,  not  known  for  their  empathetic  nature 
(“If  the  Corps  wanted  you  to  have  a  wife,  we  would  have  issued 
you  one!”),  still  seemed  to  soften  at  that  worst  of  all  scenarios 
the  death  of  a  Marine’s  father. 

His  awkward  attempt  at  expressing  sympathy  wandered  close 
to  my  ears.  I  responded  automatically  as  I  had  been  trained, 
“Sir,  thank  you,  Sir.”  Somehow,  his  hand  on  my  shoulder  felt 


like  the  direct  impartation  of  physical  guilt  as  sure  as  if  it  was 
an  injection  from  a  syringe.  I  slumped  under  the  weight  of  the 
guilt  pack  I  just  strapped  on  and  worried  about  the  next  six 
hours  over  the  Pacific  with  Major  General  Sympathy,  USMC. 

So  let’s  pause  a  second  here.  My  abusive,  alcoholic  father 
who  abandoned  me  dies  and  I  feel  guilty.  Another  typical  Bill 
Boggs  reaction.  I  don't  get  that.  Well,  maybe  I  do. 

The  general  asked  no  questions  and  I  pretended  to  go  to  sleep. 

The  funeral  was  to  be  held  in  my  father’s  and  my  own  home¬ 
town  of  Ashland,  Kentucky.  My  paternal  grandmother,  always 
denying  that  she  knew  the  whereabouts  of  her  son  (protecting 
him  from  paying  his  court-ordered  child  support,  we  thought), 
had  arranged  for  William  Norman  Boggs,  Sr.’s  body  to  be  flown 
there  from  Clearwater,  Florida. 

I  got  to  the  funeral  home  the  day  before  the  funeral.  I  wasn’t 
at  all  sure  I  really  wanted  to  go  in,  even  after  all  it  took  to  get 
there.  I  slowly  moved  into  the  room,  knowing  I  was  about  to 
see  my  father  really  for  the  first  time.  Sure,  I  had  seen  him 
before  he  left  us  when  I  was  eight,  but  I  couldn’t  remember 
what  he  looked  like  at  all.  I  still  can’t. 

Once  in  front  of  his  casket,  I  shuddered  at  the  sight  of  him. 

The  pictures  I  had  seen  of  Bill  Boggs  showed  a  thin  handsome 
man,  always  snappily  dressed  and  in  front  of  a  nice  car.  Always 
a  big  smile.  Not  a  hair  out  of  place.  My  mother  had  said  he 
never  met  mirror  he  didn’t  like.  Yet  in  that  box  before  me  was 
a  bald,  extremely  rough-looking  man  of  well  over  300  lbs., 
bearing  little  resemblance  to  any  of  the  pictures. 

Yet  there  he  was  as  he  always  had  been  to  me.. .ugly  and  dead. 

My  mother  recognized  him  though,  and  began  to  cry,  puzzling 
me.  An  aunt,  her  sister,  commented  under  her  breath  that 
Bill  Boggs  was  the  only  man  my  mother  had  ever  loved.  I 
wondered  if  somehow  she  still  loved  this  ugly  dead  hulk  that 
had  engineered  such  pain  for  us.  I  didn’t  ask  her.  I  wish  I  had. 

Then  I  cried  too.  An  angry  cry.  I  was  furious  at  myself  for 
wasting  tears  on  this  man.  But  I  guess  I  realized  now  I  would 
get  no  answers.  There  would  be  no  reconciliation.  I  was 
looking  into  the  dead  face  of  raw  finality. 

Yeah,  I  wore  this  uniform  to  the  wake  and  the  funeral.  I  guess 
I  wanted  to  look  grown  up,  important,  maybe  even  a  little 
dangerous,  but  certainly  free  from  any  problem  caused  by 
this  man.  I  think  I  also  wanted  to  defend  my  mother  by 
not  allowing  any  misguided  minister  to  ramble  on  in  some 
fictionalized  eulogy.. .you  know  how  they  do. ..about  the  loved 
and  loving  past  of  one  Bill  Boggs. 


It  worked.  My  USMC-trained  scowl  (Marines  have  nothing  to 
smile  about.. .something  else  they  taught  me)  and  still  starchy 
even  after  2,000  air  miles  uniform  scared  that  poor  minister 
into  delivering  his  most  generic,  weak,  neutered  and  emotion¬ 
less  funeral  message  ever.  Okay,  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  that. 
The  minister  had  just  been  careful  and  understanding.  Lucky 
for  him. 

BILL:  Bill  Boggs  was  buried  in  a  grave  plot  next  to  his  father  under  a 

headstone  that  already  featured  his  mother’s  name.  He  would 
get  a  little  marker  on  the  other  end.  That,  the  very  generic 
funeral  service  with  few  in  attendance,  plus  his  cause  of  death 
being  cirrhosis  of  his  liver  equaled  a  little  justice  in  my  mind. 

I  nodded  at  the  thought. 

The  funeral  was  over.  Bill  Boggs  was  buried.  My  mother  and 
I  returned  to  Indiana.  But  was  he  buried?  No.  Now  he  was 
more  alive  than  ever  in  my  thoughts.  I  had  buried  and 
resurrected  him  in  the  same  day. 

Had  I  forgiven?  No.  I  was  only  beginning  to  realize  the  scope 
of  his  offenses.  I  think  I  have  to  know  what  I  am  forgiving 
before  I  can  actually  forgive. 

AMELIA:  Hey,  Bill!  I  found  another  box.  Would  you  please  come 
up  and  get  it? 

BILL:  I’ll  be  right  there! 

(back  to  audience)  I  was  able  to  finally  forgive  my  father.  For  my 
own  sake,  not  his.  It  would  take  many  more  years.  I’ll  tell  you 
about  it  sometime. 
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You  don’t  really  choose 
ethnography,  it  chooses  you. 
It  pulls  you  into  it 

“BUD"  GOODALL 


THE  FOUR  YEAR  WALK 

by  DONNA  GEORGE 


The  warmth  and  sunshine  of  this  day  belied  the  dark,  menacing 
storm  clouds  that  lay  ahead. 

“You  can  do  this,”  I  assured  her.  “We  can  do  this!” 

As  we  pulled  into  the  familiar  parking  lot  behind  her  parents’ 
apartment,  we  noticed  that  the  Department  of  Family  Services  officer 
and  a  police  officer  had  already  arrived.  They  walked  up  to  greet  us. 

“Are  you  ready,  girls?”  the  DFS  officer  asked  Rosie  and  me. 

“Let’s  get  your  stuff  and  get  the  hell  out  of  here,”  I  pleaded 
through  clenched  teeth. 

Her  eyes,  weary  from  years  of  bearing  burdens  no  seventeen- 
year-old  should,  began  to  fill  with  tears.  Her  resolve  was  weakening; 

I  could  read  it  the  slope  of  her  shoulders.  How  could  she  even  hesitate? 

I  would  not  let  that  happen.  We  had  come  too  far. 

“He  will  never  be  able  to  hurt  you  again!”  I  whispered  as  I  took  her 
hand.  I  guess  I  hoped  my  righteous  indignation  would  bolster  her  spirit. 
Slowly,  her  shoulders  unfolded  and  she  set  her  eyes  proudly  toward  the 
storm. 

“Okay,”  was  all  she  said  as  she  absently  placed  one  foot  in  front  of 
the  other.  I  took  her  hand,  and  we  began  our  most  important  walk  yet. 

As  I  stepped  off  the  school  bus,  I  saw  her  sitting  on  a  bench  near 
my  stop.  She  was  sort  of  skinny  with  long  brown  hair,  fair  skin,  and 
freckles.  She  looked  about  my  age. 

“I  wonder  who  that  is?”  I  said  to  no  one  in  particular.  She  appeared 
to  be  waiting  for  someone,  so  I  looked  the  other  way  trying  not  to  make 
eye  contact. 

“Excuse  me!”  I  heard  someone  hollering.  “Hey,  wait  up!” 

I  did  a  quick  double  take  to  make  sure  it’s  me  she  was  talking  to. 

“Hi,  are  you  Donna?”  she  asked  as  she  jogged  to  catch  up. 

“Yeah,”  I  said  with  a  “who  wants  to  know”  sort  of  tone  in  my  voice. 

“Hi,  my  name  is  Rosie,”  she  blurted  out.  “My  dad  said  a  new  family 
moved  in  while  I  was  gone.  It’ll  be  nice  to  have  someone  I  can  hang 
around  with.” 

While  she  was  gone?  I  had  to  ask,  “Where  were  you?” 

“I  ran  away  and  I  just  got  out  of  juvenile  hall,”  she  said  as  if  it  were 
as  normal  as  visiting  your  grandmother.  She  asked  me  what  grade  I 
was  in  and  we  began  to  walk.  It  turned  out  we  were  both  thirteen.  She 
began  to  regale  me  with  stories  of  her  experiences  from  the  past  few 


months.  I  wasn’t  quite  sure  what  to  make  of  her,  but  she  certainly  had 
my  attention. 

She  was  bold  and  loud  and  outrageous,  everything  I  was  not. 

She  made  me  laugh  from  my  toes  up.  From  that  moment  on  we  were 
inseparable.  Her  family  seemed  normal  enough.  Her  dad  was  actually 
her  step-dad.  No  big  deal,  my  parents  were  divorced.  She  had  a  pesky 
little  brother,  and  her  mom  was  strange.  I  couldn’t  quite  put  my  finger 
on  it,  but  she  seemed  nice  enough.  After  school,  almost  every  day, 
her  dad  would  have  goodies  waiting  for  us.  He  was  really  nice.  I  still 
didn’t  understand  why  she  had  run  away,  and  for  the  moment  she 
wasn’t  saying. 

There  were  times,  though,  when  she  would  get  so  angry  with  her 
mom  and  dad  that  she  would  scream  at  them,  and  they  let  her  get 
away  with  it.  I  didn’t  get  it.  If  I  had  ever  spoken  to  my  parents  like 
that.. .Rosie  loved  being  at  my  house.  She  would  come  bounding 
through  our  back  door;  nobody  knocked  back  then. 

“Hi  Mom!”  she’d  declare  as  she’d  plant  a  kiss  on  my  mom’s  cheek 
and  charge  on  to  find  me.  As  the  months  passed  we  became  very 
close.  We  went  on  long,  long  walks  so  we  could  talk  in  private.  We 
talked  about  everything,  and  being  thirteen,  boys  and  sex  were  the 
headliners.  She  knew  so  much;  it  was  so  cool.  I  was  all  ears. 

One  day  in  early  spring  I  dropped  by  her  house  to  see  if  she  could 
come  out.  My  hand  froze  just  before  I  knocked.  I  could  hear  voices 
yelling  from  inside,  angry  voices.  There  was  a  pause,  so  I  took  a  deep 
breath  and  knocked.  Rosie  opened  the  door  just  wide  enough  to  poke 
her  head  out.  Just  at  that  moment  her  mom  screamed  out,  “Get  out  of 
my  house  you  bitch,  you  lousy  whore!” 

I  was  so  stunned  I  couldn’t  move.  Rosie  shimmied  out  of  the  door 
and  pulled  it  hard  behind  her. 

“Let’s  walk,”  she  whispered. 

“What’s  going  on?  Who  was  she  talking  to?”  I  had  begun  to 
tremble.  My  parents  used  to  fight,  but  this  was  beyond  my 
comprehension. 

“Me.  She  was  talking  to  me,"  she  stated  with  practiced  control. 

“But  why  would  she  say  such  horrible  things  to  you?” 

“She’s  drunk  again,  that’s  all.” 

“That’s  all!”  Pinch  me  please.  This  has  got  to  be  a  nightmare. 

“How  can  you  say  that’s  all?” 

After  an  uncomfortable  pause  she  said,  “She’s  an  alcoholic, 
so’s  my  Dad.  You  get  used  to  it.” 

She  was  trying  to  be  nonchalant,  but  her  voice  cracked.  I  stopped 
walking  so  I  could  look  her  in  the  eye.  Her  brave  Irish  green  eyes 
released  a  torrent.  I  hugged  her  until  the  storm  passed.  We  walked 


to  my  house:  home,  the  warmth  and  safety  of  which  I  had  taken  for 
granted,  until  now.  My  family  promised  to  keep  her  safe,  but  we  still 
did  not  have  a  clue  what  lay  ahead. 

The  atmosphere  around  Rosie’s  parents  became  very  heavy  and 
uncomfortable  after  that  day.  Without  warning  she  ran  away  again. 

This  time  she  came  home  right  away,  but  this  time  I  pressed  her  for  an 
explanation.  She  came  clean  this  time,  told  me  everything,  unspeak¬ 
able  things;  things  that  gave  clarity  to  so  many  strange  situations  we 
had  had  to  deal  with  concerning  her  family.  Her  dad  used  to  send  her 
little  brother  to  follow  us  and  spy  on  us  when  we  would  go  walking.  He 
said  he  wanted  to  make  sure  she  wasn’t  meeting  her  boyfriend.  He 
didn’t  want  her  to  do  anything  stupid.  I  know  that  it  is  normal  for 
parents  to  worry,  but  he  acted  more  like  a  jealous  lover.  I  had  laughed 
about  that  before,  but  I  wasn’t  laughing  now.  She  told  me  he  believed 
he  had  a  duty  and  a  right  to  educate  her.  Apparently  he  had  been 
educating  her  for  years.  After  that  things  just  went  from  bad  to  worse. 

They  moved  several  times  during  high  school,  doing  their  best  to 
avoid  the  latest  landlord.  It  was  a  small  town,  so  we  always  lived  close 
enough  that  we  could  steal  some  time  to  take  a  walk.  Every  time  they 
moved  I  could  see  her  becoming  increasingly  remote.  She  started 
dressing  like  someone  who  took  money  for  favors.  Her  wrists  were 
scarred  now  from  too  many  moments  of  despair.  Her  brilliant  mind 
was  becoming  a  wasteland  as  I  watched  her  sleep  through  class.  My 
own  sense  of  helplessness  and  despair  for  her  was  escalating.  One 
weekend,  I  stopped  by  her  parents’  apartment  to  visit.  Her  mom’s 
emaciated  forearms  were  both  in  casts.  When  I  asked  Rosie  what  hap¬ 
pened,  she  dragged  me  into  her  room. 

“What  happened  to  your  mom?”  I  repeated. 

"I  hit  her,”  she  said.  “I  hit  her  with  a  bat.”  Her  last  statement  was 
added  with  an  intensity  that  denied  any  wrongdoing;  as  if  she  believed 
her  actions  were  completely  justified. 

"Oh  my  God!”  was  all  I  could  say. 

I  was  horrified  and  frightened.  I  didn’t  know  who  she  was  any¬ 
more.  This  was  unbelievable! 

“You  don’t  hit  people  with  bats.  My  God,  especially  your  mother.” 

Now  I  was  yelling,  yelling  and  pacing.  I  felt  like  I'd  been  hit  with  a 
bat.  I  just  kept  repeating,  “Oh  my  God.”  Then  she  got  angry,  angry  with 
me.  I  couldn’t  believe  it. 

She  said,  “I  guess  we  don’t  have  anything  to  talk  about  then,  do  we?” 

“Maybe  you  should  leave,”  she  added  stone-faced.  I  didn’t  know 
what  else  to  do.  I  left.  I  thought  I  might  be  able  to  cry  myself  to  sleep 
that  night,  but  sleep  never  came.  I  couldn’t  wait  for  morning  so  I  could 
call  her.  How  did  everything  get  so  screwed  up?  The  next  morning 
I  nervously  dialed  her  number  and  listened  as  it  rang  once;  a  knot 
tightened  in  my  stomach.  On  the  second  ring  her  dad  answered. 


•  “Hello?”  he  said  as  if  all  was  right  with  the  world. 

“May  I  talk  to  Rosie?”  I  asked  cautiously. 

"She's  still  sleeping,  but  I’ll  tell  her  you  called,”  he  said  in  a  voice 
so  sickeningly  sweet  it  made  me  want  to  wretch.  I  waited  all  day,  but  no 
call.  I  was  not  surprised.  I  tried  again  later.  She  was  still  sleeping.  That 
creep  had  to  be  lying.  The  next  day  was  much  the  same. 

“Why  is  she  still  sleeping?”  I  asked. 

“I  guess  she’s  not  feeling  good,”  he  offered. 

Day  three  came  and  still  no  response.  That  was  it!  Now  I  was  angry 
and  frustrated  and  more  than  a  little  scared.  I  called  one  more  time.  If  I 
didn’t  talk  to  her  this  time  I  was  going  over  there. 

He  answered  again,  “Oh,  she’s  just  now  waking  up.” 

“What’s  wrong  with  her?”  I  demanded. 

“Well,  she  took  some  pills.  You  know  how  she  is.  I  was  just  letting 
her  sleep  it  off.” 

“Why  didn’t  you  take  her  to  the  hospital  if  you  knew  she  took  pills? 
She  could  have  died!” 

“Well  she  didn’t,  did  she?” 

“Oh  my  God!”  I  said  again.  This  was  beyond  belief. 

I  rushed  to  the  apartment.  Surprisingly  her  father  let  me  in.  Rosie 
had  fallen  asleep  again.  I  yanked  her  up  from  her  place  on  the  couch 
and  we  started  walking,  back  and  forth  across  the  living  room  until 
she  was  semi-coherent. 

“What  is  wrong  with  these  people?”  I  mumbled  under  my  breath. 

I  took  her  home  with  me  that  day.  Together  we  devised  a  plan,  a  plan 
to  win  her  freedom. 

It  seems  we  were  always  walking  somewhere.  We  never  had  a 
destination  in  mind,  but  one  certainly  found  us.  Today,  here  we  stand, 
hand-in-hand,  facing  that  man.  This  will  surely  be  our  most  important 
walk  yet. 
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GUILLAUME  ET  MOI 

by  AMI  KLEMINSKI 


When  I  was  young  I  could  not  wait  for  the  spring.  Open  windows, 
sky  glowing  blue  at  twilight,  breeze  blowing  in.  I  would  sit  in  my  room 
and  watch  as  the  room  turned  from  blue  to  black.  I  would  sleep  in 
front  of  the  window  just  to  feel  that  cool  breeze.  It  was  as  close  as  a 
20th  century  American  suburban  girl  could  get  to  nature  —  to  the  dark 
—  at  that  hour.  It  was  like  living  on  the  edge  of  something  bigger;  the 
outskirts  of  emotion  and  life  and  possibility  within  the  safety  and  limi¬ 
tations  of  my  parents’  house.  I  would  have  given  anything  to  have  had 
the  nerve  to  push  out  the  screen  and  just  wander  the  neighborhood 
all  night.  I  used  to  listen  for  the  train  and  imagine  jumping  in  a  car  not 
caring  where  it  would  take  me.  At  night  my  shelter-mutt  dog  would 
transform  into  a  wolf  who  would  roam  the  streets  if  it  were  not  for  his 
loyalty  to  me.  As  long  as  it  was  dark,  anything  was  possible.  For  some 
reason,  when  the  sun  came  up,  all  the  magic  was  gone.  Daylight 
brought  back  the  monotony,  the  routine,  the  fixed  and  seemingly 
immutable  identity  that  housed  and  trapped  my  imagination  and 
desires.  All  that  was  possible  became  squelched  by  the  sun’s  pres¬ 
ence.  Most  people  hate  the  dark  and  gloom.  Clinical  depression  sets 
in  during  winter  months  in  the  Great  Lake’s  region  where  I  grew  up, 
but  I  have  always  loved  the  dark.  I  just  wanted  to  wander.  I  just  wanted 
to  be  alone.  Quiet  contemplation.  Free.  It  is  in  my  blood.  I  cannot 
imagine  that  my  ancestor  Guillaume  Chartier,  who  left  his  home  in 
La  Fleche  in  1653,  parting  from  his  family  and  country  to  colonize 
Montreal,  was  a  homebody  either.  Being  a  night  traveler,  I  created 
a  fantasy  world  for  myself  —  my  own  night.  One  rich  with  imaginary 
friends  who  were  much  more  interesting  than  anyone  I  had  met  in 
my  daily  existence. 

When  I  was  a  child  I  had  a  recurring  nightmare  that  continued 
well  into  my  twenties.  I  would  be  in  a  car,  hands  on  the  wheel;  but  I 
could  not  see  out  the  windshield,  nor  could  I  see  anything  around  me. 

I  could  not  even  move  anything  besides  my  head.  All  I  was  able  do  was 
hear  the  traffic  noise  and  feel  the  motion  of  the  car  while  staring  into 
the  black.  I  hated  the  scenario  because  it  was  uncontrolled  —  I  was 
helpless.  I  would  tell  my  mother  whenever  I  had  the  dream,  and  she 
would  just  quote  an  Eagle’s  song  to  me,  “Don’t  let  the  sound  of  your 
own  wheels  make  you  crazy.”  That  was  a  quote  she  would  use  through¬ 
out  my  struggles,  and  trite  but  true,  it  always  seems  to  fit.  Even  as  a 


child  I  was  well-versed  in  warring  with  myself.  If  these  nightmares  did 
anything  positive  they  taught  me  to  how  to  be  patient  and  ride  out 
the  storm.  Sometimes  control  of  the  situation  is  the  wrong  thing  to 
be  trying  to  achieve. 

I  had  no  fear  of  the  family  car,  however.  No  matter  where  my 
mother  was  going,  I  wanted  to  go,  and  I  definitely  wanted  to  sit  in 
the  front  seat.  Anyone  with  a  sibling  knows  the  importance  of  this 
privilege,  which  is  solely  based  on  seniority.  Fortunately,  my  brother 
was  always  too  distracted  by  a  toy,  a  Popsicle,  or  a  scab  on  his  elbow 
to  obtain  the  front  seat  by  force  or  yelling  “Shotgun.”  He  would  whine 
a  little,  but  my  mother  always  kept  me  in  the  front.  I  remember  one 
afternoon  she  was  picking  me  up  from  kindergarten  at  St.  Peter  and 
Paul,  and  it  was  pouring.  I  was  waiting  with  all  my  classmates  and 
one  of  their  parents  who  had  walked  over  to  pick  up  her  son.  Upon 
my  mother  entering  the  vestibule  and  realizing  that  John  and  his 
mother  were  trapped  by  the  storm,  she  offered  them  a  ride.  When 
we  got  to  the  car,  she  opened  the  door  for  me  to  get  in  the  front. 

I  remember  sort  of  looking  around  because  I  did  not  understand 
why  the  grown-up  was  sitting  in  the  backseat.  My  father  never  sat  in 
the  back  (unfortunately,  he  usually  drove  —  slowly).  She  knew  I  was 
confused,  but  pushed  me  into  the  car  regardless  of  my  puzzlement. 

I  never  asked  her  why  she  did  that,  but  now  that  I  am  much  older 
I  understand.  When  I  look  at  the  choices  my  mother  made  about 
allowing  me  to  pull  rank  on  my  brother  and  to  keep  next  to  her  when 
it  came  to  people  outside  the  family,  it  seems  a  metaphor  for  remain¬ 
ing  in  charge,  autonomous,  aware,  independent,  loyal  to  family.  Like 
John  Irving’s  Owen  Meany,  it  seems  like  I  was  coached  from  the 
beginning  to  be  patient,  tolerant,  and  true. 

Travel,  whether  near  or  far,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  and  no 
matter  the  distance,  has  offered  the  mobility  that  has  been  a  great 
force  in  my  life.  It  has  served  two  distinct  purposes:  one  as  a  vessel 
of  opportunity  to  change  my  course  and  the  other  as  a  way  to  remain 
anonymous  and  fade  into  the  scenery,  never  lingering  long  enough  to 
leave  shoe  prints.  Being  mobile  keeps  one  from  becoming  trapped  in 
the  physical  sense,  but  it  can  also  make  one  feel  connected  in  a  very 
spiritual  sense  to  all  that  surrounds  a  person.  It  can  make  everything 
seem  familiar.  I  suppose  it  depends  on  where  a  person  lives,  and  I  do 
not  mean  live  in  the  physical  sense,  but  more  in  one’s  temporal  obli¬ 
gation  to  self.  Touch,  taste,  sound  —  known,  intimate  not  because  one 
has  been  to  a  place  before,  but  instead  because  one  lives  in  one’s 


own  heart.  I  know  how  my  heart  sounds,  its  melody  and  chorus.  It  is 
the  only  place  I  have  ever  been  at  home. 

My  happiest  times  were  getting  as  close  to  nature  as  I  could,  so 
spring  and  summer  were  really  my  time.  Every  summer  my  mother, 
brother,  and  I  would  travel  to  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan  to  visit 
my  grandmother  and  aunt.  My  mother’s  sister  held  an  air  of  mystery 
for  me.  She  was  always  reading  horror  novels,  listening  to  Black 
Sabbath  records,  and  talking  about  smoking  grass  (which  sounded 
absolutely  preposterous  to  me).  She  had  no  husband  or  children  to 
tie  her  down,  and  she  lived  on  the  edge  of  the  forest.  She  seemed 
free.  My  Aunt  Chris  would  read  me  parts  of  her  horror  novels,  as 
well  as  fairy  tales.  In  my  night,  I  would  sneak  down  to  the  kitchen 
and  look  out  the  window  over  the  dining  table  watching  for  any  sign 
of  fairy  or  goblin.  There  was  a  wondering  fear  there  in  the  woods. 

I  always  said  I  would  buy  that  house  when  I  became  an  adult.  It  was 
sold  more  than  a  decade  ago.  On  a  recent  road  trip  with  my  friend 
Todd,  we  discovered  that  the  woods  behind  the  house,  and  the  house 
itself,  are  gone.  Not  even  little  U.P.  towns  are  safe  from  the  suburban 
plague  that  has  spread  across  this  country.  For  me  it  is  only  the  coun¬ 
try  with  its  woods  void  of  people  or  the  city  with  its  “massed  human 
procession.”  There  is  anonymity  to  both  environments;  in  one  a  person 
can  be  truly  alone  and  in  the  other  one  can  get  lost  in  the  crowd. 

The  “great  outdoors”  in  Northwest  Indiana  held  nothing  for  me. 
The  older  I  got  the  more  it  seemed  like  a  chore.  It  was  easier  to  escape 
and  explore  in  the  books  lining  the  shelves  in  my  bedroom.  I  grew 
older.  My  wolf  passed  on  and  my  life  became  more  human.  The  only 
retention  of  the  childhood  dream  could  be  seen  in  my  desire  for  quiet 
mobility.  I  got  a  job  and  my  driver’s  license.  This  made  me  mobile.  At 
fifteen  I  took  Driver’s  Education,  ensuring  that  I  would  get  my  license 
at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity.  I  just  could  not  wait  to  hit  the 
open  road.  Fittingly,  I  never  made  it  any  farther  than  Chicago.  For  me, 
though,  this  symbolized  freedom  and  mobility.  I  had  spent  so  much 
time  in  the  front  seat,  learning  how  to  travel,  to  wander,  to  decide  — 
now  I  was  at  the  wheel.  Being  in  the  car  is  a  miserable  experience 
for  a  lot  of  people,  but  for  me  that  open  road  feels  like  open  windows 
or  open  doors,  full  of  possibilities  and  adventures.  All  I  found  at  six¬ 
teen,  however,  were  some  places  my  mother  would  have  not  been 
happy  about  me  hanging  around  and  a  boyfriend  who  was  much  older. 

The  last  road  trip  my  mother  and  I  took  together  was  spent  visiting 
relatives  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan  and  just  over  the  Wisconsin 
border  in  Niagara.  We  took  a  day  to  visit  Mom’s  Uncle  Clement  and 


Aunt  Bev  in  Escanaba.  My  mother  questioned  her  uncle  about  a  ceme¬ 
tery  that  was  supposedly  nearby  where  many  of  our  kin  were  buried. 
Leaving  there  we  decided  to  test  our  luck  and  try  to  find  the  old  grave¬ 
yard.  I  have  had  a  morbid  fascination  with  death  and  cemeteries  since 
I  was  a  small  child  so  there  was  no  need  to  twist  my  arm.  Much  to  my 
mother’s  delight,  the  only  evidence  left  of  my  Goth  period  is  the  occa¬ 
sional  black  nail  polish  and  the  macabre  works  of  art  hanging  in  my 
home  (some  of  which,  ironically,  are  gifts  from  her).  We  found  the  rural 
cemetery  about  five  minutes  into  our  big  adventure.  My  mother  was 
thrilled,  and  I  hurried  through  trying  to  find  my  mother’s  maiden  name, 
or  rather  Chartier,  the  name  we  had  before  her  grandfather  changed 
it  to  Sharkey  —  and  any  names  of  which  we  were  aware. 

I  was  the  one  who  found  a  grouping  of  our  family.  The  graves 
were  in  surprisingly  good  condition,  and  my  mother  furiously  scribbled 
down  information  from  their  stones.  The  entire  drive  back  to  her  sister’s 
house,  my  mother  kept  talking  about  all  her  genealogy  research.  My 
mother  was  obsessed  with  tracing  her  roots  after  her  own  mother  had 
passed.  I  half-listened,  tired  from  a  long  day  and  thinking  more  about 
looking  for  a  fast  food  restaurant  or  a  7-11  to  get  a  candy  bar  and 
some  bottled  water.  What  is  it  about  the  human  condition  that  we 
sleepwalk  through  so  many  of  the  important  parts  of  our  lives? 

I  learned  one  of  my  greatest  life  lessons  driving,  and  that  lesson 
is  one  of  patience.  When  my  mother’s  cancer  returned  I  refused  to  let 
her  go  to  any  kind  of  appointment  on  her  own.  Partially  because  she 
could  not,  partially  because  I  appointed  myself  as  being  “in  charge” 
of  her  schedule  just  to  try  to  have  some  control  over  the  situation,  but 
mostly  because  we  knew  it  was  terminal,  and  I  wanted  every  minute 
with  her  that  my  mind  could  handle.  My  mother’s  pain  was  so  great 
and  she  was  simply  so  weak  that  often  she  could  not  sit  up  for  the  car 
ride.  I  would  help  her  into  the  backseat  so  she  could  lie  down.  The  fif¬ 
teen  minute  drive  to  the  hospital  easily  became  twenty-five,  as  I  made 
sure  to  take  my  time,  drive  slowly,  coast  around  corners,  all  for  her 
comfort,  of  course.  People  would  see  a  young  woman  in  a  big  SUV 
driving  like  a  stereotypical  Grandma  Eunice.  People  would  honk,  curse, 
hand  gesture,  and  pass  us  by  on  the  road.  I  ignored  all  of  it  and  just 
kept  making  conversation  with  my  mother  as  she  lay  resting  in  the 
backseat.  It  may  sound  strange  that  such  an  insignificant  situation  like 
the  act  of  driving  my  mother  to  her  doctor  would  change  the  way  I  live, 
but  it  did.  Now  when  I  am  in  a  hurry  and  road  rage  starts  creeping  in 
as  the  car  in  front  of  me  seems  to  daydream  along,  I  think  of  my  moth¬ 
er  in  the  backseat  and  my  concern  for  her  comfort  and  the  fear  of  the 


further  insult  a  car  accident  might  have  done  to  her  body.  I  try  to 
think  that  maybe  the  person  in  front  of  me  has  his  or  her  mother  in 
the  backseat.  I  keep  my  mouth  shut  and  hands  to  myself  and  silently 
pray  that  I  am  wrong. 

The  last  time  my  mother  rode  in  a  car  was  in  the  backseat.  I 
hated  putting  her  back  there.  And  it  felt  like  literally  putting  her  there.  I 
knew  she  was  more  comfortable,  but  she  had  just  been  told  that  there 
was  nothing  more  that  they  (her  doctors)  could  do  for  her  and  that  she 
most  likely  had  a  few  weeks  left.  I  wanted  her  to  leave  the  office  with 
some  sort  of  dignity.  I  knew  what  was  to  transpire  in  this  last  doctor 
visit,  so  all  I  could  think  of  was  to  take  two  cars:  she  and  my  father  in 
one  and  my  brother  and  me  in  another.  I  did  not  want  to  position  her 
as  helpless  by  all  of  us  piling  into  one  vehicle,  where  she  as  our  senior 
would  be  forced  to  sit  in  the  back  like  a  child.  This  was  also  no  time 
for  my  brother  to  sit  in  the  backseat.  It  was  time  I  taught  him  to  drive, 
so  to  speak.  The  backseat  was  a  place  I  was  unfamiliar  with,  and  that 
was  important  as  well.  My  mother  had  always  made  sure  to  apprentice 
me  to  take  charge  of  the  driver's  seat  as  her  co-pilot,  and  now  she  had 
to  hand  over  the  reigns.  I  did  not  want  them,  but  I  knew  how  to  take 
them,  and  I  was  good  at  it  —  really  good. 

I  have  always  been  traveling,  whether  dreaming,  daydreaming,  or 
hitting  the  open  road,  traveling  to  a  new  phase  of  life  and  to  new  con¬ 
clusions.  In  the  end,  all  of  this  driving,  this  trying  to  reach  a  destina¬ 
tion,  seems  like  our  means  of  finding  ourselves.  It  is  a  common 
metaphor,  I  am  sure,  but  that  does  not  take  away  from  its  significance. 
My  wandering  nature  and  traveler’s  heart  have  led  me  to  this  point. 
These  qualities  have  made  me  useful  and  have  helped  me  to  survive. 

It  reminds  me  of  the  old  saying,  “You  gotta  go  there  to  come  back,” 
which  is  just  another  reminder  of  the  great  big  cul-de-sac  of  life. 

My  travels,  however,  have  not  allowed  for  the  anonymity  I  prefer. 
They  have  exposed  me.  They  have  kept  me  here  in  the  Midwest.  They 
have  forced  me  to  look  at  myself,  teaching  me  how  important  it  is  to 
truly  get  to  know  myself  as  I  am  and  in  this  very  place  rather  than  to 
try  to  get  away  from  myself.  It  is  as  if  Guillaume  and  I  had  much  in 
common.  It  was  our  wandering  hearts,  our  desire  for  mobility,  that 
made  us  who  we  were  supposed  to  become,  and  it  was  these  very 
travels  and  the  love  for  our  family  that  kept  us  firmly  in  place. 
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There  is  no  genre,  including 
technical  communication,  that 
is  not  an  episode  in  the  story  of 
life  (a  part  of  the  “ conversation ”) 
and  is  not  itself  constituted  by 
logos  and  mythos. 


WALTER  FISHER 


THE  LAST  DAY 

by  ARLENE  (lei)  LYONS 


“Oh  Daddy...”  I  said  the  words.  Those  two  words  echoed  in  my 
mind  with  a  finality  that  touched  not  only  my  ears  but  also  resonated 
deep  within  my  heart.  “Oh  Daddy....”  I  repeated  those  words  not 
because  of  any  miscalculation  on  my  part  of  what  I  was  witnessing. 

I  repeated  them  because  I  knew  that  these  would  be  the  last  words 
that  I  would  utter  to  my  father  on  this  side  of  glory  —  these  were  words 
that  I  said  for  me  as  his  spirit  left  his  body.  I  did  not  feel  the  need  to 
say  “I  love  you”  because  for  the  first  time  in  a  long  time  I  truly  awak¬ 
ened  to  the  fact  that  I  loved  my  father.  Moreover,  it  was  as  if  a  great 
hidden  abyss  had  opened,  releasing  pressure  and  with  it  a  dormant 
memory:  my  daddy  loves  me. 

“Oh  Daddy”  was  my  resignation,  my  acknowledgment,  the  finality 
of  the  death  of  my  father.  It  was  his  death  that  as  a  child,  I  feared,  and 
now  it  had  actually  happened.  I  remember  thinking  that  if  my  father 
were  ever  to  die,  I  would  die  too,  my  life  would  end.  Feeling  like  that 
child,  I  waited  for  some  ethereal  winged  creature  to  come  and  to  take 
me,  too.  I  sighed  and  sat  next  to  the  hospital  gurney  that  held  his 
body.  I  was  alone  with  my  father  whom  I  loved  dearly  —  alone  with 
him,  alone  with  a  man  whom  I  thought  I  despised  and  yet  loved. 

I  sat  there  recalling  moments  of  my  life.  It  was  all  I  knew  to  do 
at  that  moment  —  because  sitting  here  was  all  too  surreal  for  me. 

I  was  myself,  yet  I  was  not. 

Memories  —  days  before  —  we  rushed  him  to  the  hospital,  his 
body  wracked  by  the  pain  of  cancer  that  was  now  metastasized  in  his 
bones.  While  he  was  there,  we  had  a  snowstorm,  I  checked  on  him 
the  next  day.  Day  Three,  I  could  not  walk  out  of  the  door  from  my  job. 

I  broke  down.  My  sobs  frightened  my  co-workers.  They  thought  that 
he  had  made  his  transition  from  this  life  to  the  next.  I  finally  cried 
because  I  could  not  visit  him  one  more  time  without  crying  or  risk 
letting  him  see  me  cry.  I  believe  that  he  stayed  strong  because  he 
saw  me  being  strong.  Instinctively,  I  knew  that  my  heartache  would 
have  broken  him,  crushing  his  will  to  live.  By  day  four  of  his  stay,  I 
heard  something  in  my  father’s  voice  that  broke  the  heart  of  the  child 
in  me.. .it  forced  the  woman  in  me  to  emerge  —  “LenL.Leni... please 
come  and  get  Daddy... I  want  to  go  home.”  That  was  all  it  took  for  me 
to  jump  into  my  4-wheel  drive  Ford  Bronco,  plowing  through  streets  yet 


to  be  serviced  by  city  snow  removal  trucks.  I  hate  driving  in  inclement 
weather;  it  scares  me  to  death,  but  blinded  by  the  pain  in  his  voice... 
“Leni  please...”  in  under  an  hour  I  was  trailing  the  ambulance  that 
brought  my  father  home. 

Time  brought  me  back  to  the  silence  and  coldness  of  the  hospital. 
I  waited  for  my  family  to  arrive...  “Oh  Daddy.”  My  mind  started  again 
traveling  with  a  fierce  pace  back  to  me  as  a  four-year-old.  My  father 
taking  my  sister  and  me  for  walks,  letting  me  roll  around  in  fresh-cut 
grass,  smelling  its  earthiness  that  would  forever  seal  in  my  mind  the 
smell  as  one  of  my  favorite  scents  and  green  as  my  favorite  color. 

Daddy  bathing  my  older  sister  and  me.  Mr.  Bubble  mingled  with 
our  laughter,  in  the  musty-smelling  bathroom  that  we  shared  with 
other  families  in  the  apartment  building  where  we  lived.  Winter 
months  found  my  father  coming  in  early  on  cold  mornings  from  the 
midnight  shift  at  the  steel  mill.  Allowing  my  pregnant  mother  to  sleep, 
he  would  prepare  breakfast;  hot  buttered  toast,  grits,  and  cocoa  filled 
our  bellies  while  he  ironed  our  school  clothes.  The  crisp  starching  of 
our  blouses  and  dresses  he  said  reminded  him  of  his  military  days  — 
removing  every  wrinkle,  to  perfection,  revealing  a  character  trait  that 
was  my  father’s  modus  operandi,  and  it  made  my  mother  the  envy  of 
her  friends. 

Summer  months  he  would  take  us  for  late  night  walks  to  our 
school  playground  to  swing  beneath  the  stars,  making  me  dizzy  with 
joy  at  the  simple  pleasure. ..our  friends  begging  their  mothers  to  let 
them  go  on  these  escapades  with  my  daddy.  Memories  of  me  falling 
on  the  monkey  bars  at  school  and  my  father  carrying  me  to  the  hospi¬ 
tal  emergency  room.  The  relief  that  I  saw  on  his  face  that  I  would  be 
fine  and  greater  relief  when  the  doctors  repeated  to  him  what  I  had 
told  both  of  my  parents  about  what  had  happened  to  me. 

Time  pressed  on  quickly  to  the  memory  of  the  anger  I  felt  at  my 
father  for  being  stupid  and  hurtful  towards  me  without  his  knowing  it. 

I  had  not  the  voice,  the  language,  and  the  heart  to  tell  him  that  he  and 
my  mother  had  not  protected  me  from  the  intimate  predators  allowed 
in  our  home.  Predators  that  they  called  family  and  friends  who  stole 
from  me,  a  little  nine-year-old  girl.  Each  time  it  happened  a  little  more 
of  me  left,  until  I  was  gone,  hidden  behind  my  eyes,  forever  changed, 
and  no  one  seemed  to  notice. 

Remembering  my  anger,  my  fear,  my  loathing  bubbled  over  and 
spilled,  splashed  the  pain  on  my  heart.  That  pain  stealing  from  me 
precious  moments  of  loving  and  being  loved  by  my  father.  I  recall  over 
the  years  him  looking  at  me  with  forlorn  eyes  accepting  every  insult 


I  hurled  at  him.  It  was  only  later  I  realized  that  when  he  looked  at 
me  he  was  remembering  me  as  that  little  girl  that  he  bathed,  took 
to  the  park,  and  taught  to  make  buttermilk  biscuits. 

I  see  myself  as  a  freshman  in  college  and  my  father  proud  that  I 
was  continuing  my  education.  It  was  during  this  time  that  he  learned 
I  was  pregnant  with  his  first  grandchild;  he  would  routinely  bring  me 
strawberry  jelly  donuts  when  he  picked  me  up  from  school.  I  ate  them; 
I  did  not  have  the  heart  to  tell  him  that  they  made  me  ill  because  this 
act  of  kindness  towards  me  made  him  happy.  “Here  Leni,  Daddy 
brought  you  some  donuts."  It  was  only  later  that  I  was  to  hear  from 
his  friends  that  these  donuts  were  purchased  for  me  when  he  had  a 
morning  cup  of  coffee  while  bragging  on  me.  The  tears  and  pride  in 
his  eyes  when  my  first  born,  a  son,  had  learned  to  speak,  calling  him 
Poppi.  It  was  as  if  he  had  received  the  greatest  honor  of  his  life. 

“Oh  Daddy...”  I  rose  repeating  the  words,  kissed  my  father’s  fore¬ 
head  and  sat  back  down  still  remembering....  the  morning  of  this  day. 
Haunted  by  a  memory  that  I  believe  will  be  among  my  last  thoughts  on 
this  earth.  I  awoke  to  Eric  Clapton’s  words  calling  to  me  from  my  radio 
alarm  clock: 

As  my  soul  slides  down  to  die. 

How  could  I  lose  him? 

What  did  I  try? 

Bit  by  bit,  I’ve  realized 

That  he  was  here  with  me; 

I  looked  into  my  father’s  eyes. 

My  father’s  eyes. 

I  looked  into  my  father’s  eyes. 

My  father’s  eyes. 

On  my  list  of  things  to  do  that  morning  I  had  to  buy  Clapton’s  CD. 

I  stood  taking  in  the  moment,  pausing  because  it  felt  momentous 
(I  still  find  myself  doing  that  sometimes).  And  then  I  remember  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  grocery  store  hearing  the  words  of  my  daughter-in-law  on 
the  cell  phone:  “Ma...they  can’t  get  Poppi  to  wake  up...”  The  drive  to 
my  parents'  house,  the  paramedics  administering  CPR,  my  knowing 
that  at  that  very  moment  my  daddy  was  slipping  away. 

I  don’t  know  who  I  was,  didn’t  know  who  this  woman  was  that  I 
heard  asking,  “Can  I  ride  in  the  ambulance  with  him  to  the  hospital?” 

I  only  knew  that  I  could  not  let  him  out  of  my  sight.  Instinct  told  me 


that  in  the  moment  I  did  he  would  become  a  body  to  be  prepared  for  a 
final  journey.. .gone  from  me  forever.  I  needed  a  private  moment  to  say 
words. ..words.. .words  that  would  have  to  last  me  for  the  remainder  of 
my  life. 

Again,  I  come  full  circle  to  find  myself  sitting  next  to  my  father’s 
body  as  it  lies  peacefully  on  the  hospital  gurney.  I  hear  nothing, 
which  is  unusual  because  after  all,  I  am  sitting  in  a  hospital  emer¬ 
gency  room  and  then  that  is  when  I  feel  it  happen. ..call  me  crazy, 
but  I  feel  my  father’s  spirit  sit  down  in  me.  I  have  not  expected  this 
feeling,  I  do  not  know  what  I  expected,  but  something  in  me  know 
that  just  as  a  woman  is  present  at  the  birth  of  her  child,  I  have  to  be 
present  at  my  father's  transition  from  this  life  to  the  next. 

I  now  feel  him  when  I  am  cooking,  when  I  am  doing  the  work  I 
love  helping  strangers,  or  when  I  am  doing  particular  tasks,  especially 
things  for  my  oldest  daughter  who  I  believe  was  his  favorite  grandchild. 

I  sometimes  wonder  if  it  was  grief,  my  mind  playing  tricks  on  me. 

Could  it  be  sorrow  and  heartache  for  my  daddy  that  might  have  made 
me  feel  like  there  had  been  a  transfer  of  his  spirit;  yet,  I  only  know 
that  ten  years  later  I  feel  his  hands  in  my  hands,  my  actions  as  his 
actions.  He  lives. 

I  think  the  love  that  I  refused  to  allow  him  to  give  me  while  he 
was  on  the  earth  he  gives  to  me  through  the  essence  of  his  spirit. 

I  often  think  of  the  coincidence  of  me  hearing  Clapton’s  song  on  that 
morning:  "How  could  I  lose  him?  What  did  I  try?  Bit  by  bit,  I’ve  realized 
that  he  was  here  with  me.”  Those  words  offer  me  solace  and  a  confor¬ 
mation  that  yes,  some  part  of  my  father’s  spirit  does  rest  in  me  and 
at  the  very  core  of  it  is  my  father's  love  for  me.  It  is  a  love  that  sustains 
me,  embracing  me...  even  now. 

Thank  you  Abba. 
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FROM  MISS  TO 
MRS.  HISLASTNAME 

by  CHRISTINE  CAMADECA 


INTRODUCTION: 

From  Miss  to  Mrs.  Hislastname  is  a  play  based  on  a  collection  of 
narratives  from  women  of  various  ages.  The  narratives  were  collected 
to  show  how  a  woman’s  life  changes  as  she  goes  from  a  single  Miss 
to  a  married  Mrs.  The  play  looks  at  this  journey  through  the  eyes  of 
Charlene,  a  33  year-old  mother  of  two  who  has  been  married  for  five 
years.  She  has  come  to  a  crossroads  in  her  life  and  is  realizing  that 
her  story  is  like  many  other  women’s,  but  she  is  finding  the  courage  to 
share  the  truth  about  her  life  and  encouraging  the  women  in  her  life  to 
share  their  truths  as  well.  Charlene  feels  there  is  power  in  telling  her 
story. 

CHARACTERS: 

Melanie  —  33  years  old,  soon  to  be  married  to  Ron. 

Charlene  —  33  years  old,  mother  of  two,  married  five  years. 

Carly  —  40  years  old,  mother  of  two,  married  11  years. 

Holly  —  36  years  old,  mother  of  one,  married  ten  years. 

Lucy  —  26  years  old,  no  children,  recently  re-married,  first 
marriage  lasted  five  years. 

Grandma  —  Melanie’s  grandmother,  married  60  years. 

Mom  —  Melanie’s  mother,  married  28  years  to  current  husband, 
married  six  months  to  first  husband  at  19  years  old. 


SETTING: 

A  wedding  shower;  a  spring  Sunday  afternoon.The  games  have  been 
played,  the  gifts  opened,  and  the  cake  eaten.  On  this  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  Melanie’s  shower  has  just  come  to  an  end.  She,  along  with  her 
family  and  a  few  close  friends,  are  waiting  for  her  dad  to  come  and 
pick  up  the  gifts.  The  round  tables  are  covered  with  white  linens, 
crumbs,  and  coffee  stains.  The  last  of  the  guests  are  sitting  around 
one  table. 

CHARLENE:  (sitting  away  from  the  table,  listening  to  the  others  and  wondering 
to  herself:  why  are  they  talking  about  this  crap?  Why  aren’t  they 
talking  about  the  real  issues?) 
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MELANIE: 

GRANDMA: 

CARLY: 

LUCY: 

CHARLENE: 

CHARLENE: 


MOM: 

CHARLENE: 

CARLY: 

CHARLENE: 


CARLY: 

CHARLENE: 


CARLY: 


Thank  you  all  for  being  here  and  throwing  me  this  wonder¬ 
ful  shower.  I  can’t  wait  to  put  this  stuff  in  our  house  and 
start  using  it.  lam  so  excited.  I  can’t  believe  in  a  few 
weeks  I  will  be  Mrs.  Hislastname. 

( smiling )  Be  sure  to  oil  your  pots  before  you  use  them  so 
sauces  and  stews  don’t  stick  to  them. 

(enthusiastically)  I  love  the  steamer.  It  will  work  great  on 
Ron’s  suits. 

My  favorite  is  the  set  of  bath  towels.  You  will  have  a  ton 
of  lint  in  the  dryer  for  a  while,  but  they  will  feel  great. 

I  love  mine  and  they  have  held  up  well. 

(clearly  frustrated  by  the  shallow  conversation,  jumps  up) 

(loudly)  This  is  it?  This  is  all  you  have  to  offer  her?  Tips 
and  hints  on  how  to  keep  your  dinners  nice  and  his  suits 
unwrinkled?  You  all  know  the  truth,  and  damn  it  you  need 
to  tell  her  that  her  life  is  about  to  change  and  she  is  not 
going  to  live  in  this  fantasy  forever.  We  love  her  and  she 
deserves  the  truth.  This  is  not  a  TV  show  or  the  story  the 
bridal  magazines  want  us  to  believe.  This  is  her  life. 

(shaking  her  head)  What  are  you  talking  about?  What  truth? 

The  truth  about  her  life  and  identity  as  Mrs.  Hislastname. 
She  needs  to  know  that  she  will  no  longer  be  Melanie 
Herlastname,  and  this  is  not  about  her  driver’s  license 
but  about  who  she  is  and  how  the  world  sees  her. 

(angrily)  Charlene,  you  are  so  dramatic.  What  is  your 
problem?  Why  are  you  ruining  such  a  nice  day? 

Each  of  us  has  a  truth  about  who  we  were,  who  we  dreamt 
of  being,  and  who  we  are.  It  is  not  all  bad,  and  we  are  all 
happy  but  could  be  happier.  Carly,  here  you  are  40  years 
old  and  just  starting  back  to  college  because  he  was 
going  to  a  better  university  when  you  met,  and  his  degree 
was  going  to  be  the  golden  goose.  Well,  he  still  makes  a 
pittance  for  a  salary,  and  you  still  have  to  pick  up  little 
jobs  to  make  ends  meet.  Is  this  what  you  wanted?  Is  this 
the  picture  you  had  in  your  head  at  your  wedding  shower? 

I  am  going  to  school  now  and  doesn’t  that  count? 

Yeah,  and  I  applaud  you  for  that,  but  why  did  you  wait  so 
long?  Why  couldn’t  you  finish  fifteen  years  ago?  Why  was 
his  education  so  much  more  important? 

(boldly)  You  know  the  focus  goes  from  yourself  to  him  and 
then  to  the  family.  Eventually,  the  mom  is  always  last. 
That’s  just  the  way  it  is. 


CHARLENE: 

HOLLY: 

CHARLENE: 

LUCY: 

CHARLENE: 

LUCY: 

CARLY: 

LUCY: 


You  don’t  find  that  sad?  Holly,  how  about  you?  You  are 
not  only  expected  to  contribute  to  the  finances,  but  you’re 
expected  to  be  the  primary  breadwinner  so  he  can  pursue 
his  dreams  instead  of  getting  a  steady  job. 

Yes,  but  he  is  happy,  and  I  am  happy  to  take  care  of  my  family. 

I’m  sure  he’s  happy.  He  has  an  educated  wife  that  takes 
care  of  his  child,  him,  the  house,  the  shopping,  everything. 
Sounds  like  a  great  deal.  What  about  you?  You  worked 
hard  to  go  to  school  and  make  a  life  for  yourself.  Is  this 
what  you  wanted?  You  are  only  happy  because  he  is 
happy,  not  because  you  have  a  great  life. 

I  can  see  where  you  are  coming  from.  I  know  from  my 
first  marriage  that  your  life  is  going  to  be  about  him  and 
making  him  happy  because  that  is  what  people  expect. 

If  he  is  happy  then  you  are  a  good  wife  —  if  he  is  unhappy 
then  you  have  a  problem. 

Thank  you  (pointing  at  the  other  guests).  Will  you  please  tell 
Melanie  and  remind  them  about  some  of  the  issues  that 
go  along  with  becoming  Mrs.  Hislastname? 

Honestly,  you  do  lose  yourself.  I  became  part  of  a  “we” 
and  did  not  have  a  choice.  I  was  young,  and  a  lot  of  my 
friends  weren’t  married  yet,  so  we  stopped  doing  things 
together  because  he  would  get  upset  if  I  was  doing  single 
people  things  because  it  wasn’t  appropriate.  Ya  know, 
men  don't  care  if  their  buddies  are  married  or  single  — 
they  can  get  together  and  hang  out  no  matter  what.  So, 
my  friends  slowly  drifted  away  and  his  friends  were  still 
his  friends. 

I  know  that  story  all  too  well.  Before  we  got  married,  I 
would  stop  a  couple  times  a  week  after  work  to  have 
drinks  with  my  friends.  That  slowly  came  to  an  end. 

While  we  were  dating  he  would  either  come  along  or 
make  plans  for  me  so  I  couldn’t  go.  Eventually,  they 
stopped  asking  and  I  stopped  going.  One  thing  I  really 
missed  was  being  able  to  stop  off  after  work  for  drinks  or 
shopping  or  whatever  I  wanted  without  having  to  check  in. 

Yeah  (in  her  best  male  voice)  call  me  for  this  and  that  and 
make  sure  I  have  dinner  and  clean  clothes.  In  your  spare 
time,  of  course,  outside  of  working  full  time,  going  to 
school  part  time  and  making  sure  I’m  happy.  I  thought 
because  I  was  going  to  school  and  working  that  I  was 
doing  something  for  myself.  But  staying  up  til  two  and 
three  in  the  morning  to  study  after  he  went  to  bed  was 
not  about  me.  It  doesn’t  stop  at  changing  your  license 
and  credit  cards  —  it  is  your  whole  identity,  not  just  your  name. 


CHARLENE: 


HOLLY: 


GRANDMA: 


MOM: 

GRANDMA: 

CARLY: 


HOLLY: 


LUCY: 


MELANIE: 


Ya  know,  I’m  not  sure  his  friends  even  know  my  name. 
They  call  me  Hislastname’s  wife.  I  know  that  if  I  had 
some  perspective  outside  of  trying  to  not  be  my  mother 
with  more  than  one  failed  marriage  or  trying  to  be  what 
the  media  tells  us,  I  would  have  done  things  so  differently. 

Shit,  I  can’t  even  argue  the  way  I’d  like  to.  If  there  is  a 
disagreement,  the  wife  is  expected  to  give  in  for  the  sake 
of  peace,  or  if  there’s  a  financial  issue  the  wife  is  expected 
to  repair  it  or  make  the  sacrifice.  I  don’t  regret  getting 
married  because  we  are  happy  together,  but  it  is  a  struggle 
and  I  have  given  up  so  much. 

I  am  sitting  here  listening  to  all  of  you  wondering  why  you 
are  so  sad.  I  was  not  allowed  to  marry  who  I  wanted,  and 
going  to  college  or  waiting  to  have  children  was  not  looked 
at  well.  I  married  grandpa  because  my  mother  and  father 
liked  him  and  liked  his  family.  I  got  pregnant  during  the 
honeymoon  just  like  I  was  supposed  to.  Don’t  look  at  your 
husbands  as  the  problem.  Look  at  yourselves.  Charlene 
is  right  about  telling  each  other  the  truth. 

If  you  knew  marrying  someone  because  your  parents  liked 
them  was  a  mistake,  then  why  did  you  let  me  make  that 
mistake? 

I  did  not  know  any  better.  I  did  what  I  thought  was  right. 

I  know  what  you  mean.  I  was  becoming  a  spinster  or 
talked  about  as  being  gay  by  my  family  because  I  was  not 
married  and  over  25.  I  heard  “what’s  wrong  with  you?” 
They  told  me  that  my  priorities  were  screwed  up  and  my 
expectations  for  a  husband  were  too  high.  Going  to  a 
social  event  or  family  function  made  me  feel  horrible 
because  without  a  husband  I  was  left  out.  Like  Holly 
said,  we  are  expected  to  behave  a  certain  way,  and  we  do. 

Our  friends,  moms,  sisters,  and  our  culture  tell  us  what  to 
do  and  how  we  should  feel.  Everything  is  so  romantic  and 
glorified.  I  know  that  I  feel  like  I  shouldn’t  complain  because 
I  am  not  abused  or  living  with  a  drunk,  that  I  don’t  have  it 
bad.  No,  it’s  not  roses  and  champagne,  but  it  could  be  worse. 

It  can  only  be  what  we  make  it.  My  advice  to  you  is  be 
strong  and  don’t  fall  into  the  trap.  If  you  do,  don't  stay 
because  you  think  you're  supposed  to.  I  got  married  and 
did  what  my  mom  did  and  hated  myself  for  it.  She’ll  never 
admit  it,  but  she  is  unhappy  and  unfulfilled. 

(scared,  angry,  and  loud)  What  are  you  telling  me?  Are  you 
telling  me  not  to  get  married?  You  all  picked  a  fine  time 
to  tell  me  that  my  life  is  going  to  shit,  and  I  will  be  forever 
miserable. 


CHARLENE: 

That  is  not  what  we  are  saying  at  all.  You  can  be  happy  — 
truly  happy  —  as  long  as  you  stay  yourself  and  always 
remain  Melanie.  1  look  at  my  daughters  and  definitely  do 
not  want  them  to  take  my  path,  and  1  work  everyday  to  be 
strong  and  independent.  Trust  me,  it  has  caused  a  lot  of 
fights  and  tears,  but  1  can’t  let  them  think  they  need  a 
man  for  happiness. 

LUCY: 

You  know  the  saying  it’s  every  man  for  himself?  We  need 
to  be  every  woman  for  herself  and  each  other.  We  need 
to  be  strong  and  never  let  our  souls  and  spirits  die. 

CHARLENE: 

My  allegiance  is  to  myself  and  my  daughters.  You  need  to 
be  strong  and  independent.  Remember  that  if  you  split, 
he  is  only  an  every-other-weekend  father  or  single  again. 
You  are  a  single  mom  living  in  poverty  or  a  divorced  woman. 
Don’t  be  what  is  expected  of  you.  Be  what  you  want  and 
be  honest. 

HOLLY: 

Don’t  even  mention  kids.  He  honestly  expects  our  daughter 
to  provide  him  with  grandkids.  What  the  hell  is  that  all 
about?  He  doesn’t  even  know  the  name  of  her  school 
but  wants  her  to  give  him  grandkids. 

CARLY: 

He  might  know  the  name  of  their  school,  but  he  doesn’t 
know  much  else.  He  probably  thinks  they  take  care  of 
themselves.  1  know  he  has  never  called  a  sitter  or  worried 
about  not  being  able  to  go  somewhere  because  the  sitter 
canceled  at  the  last  minute. 

CHARLENE: 

(laughing)  1  wouldn’t  know  about  a  sitter  canceling  at  the 
last  minute  and  ruining  my  plans.  1  never  have  plans. 

(Everyone  laughs) 

Melanie's  dad  walks  in  and  announces  he  is  ready  to  pack  the  car 
and  get  home  so  he  won't  miss  his  ball  game. 

CHARLENE: 

(picking  up  boxes,  shaking  her  head  and  wondering  to  herself; 
did  that  help?  Will  the  walls  of  that  banquet  hall  hold  those  stories 
like  a  tomb?  Charlene  knows  only  one  thing  —  she  is  empowered.) 

(Everyone  leaves  the  banquet  hall) 

END  OF  SCENE. 
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We  say  that  culture  is  humanly  constructed 
and  that  there  are  many  different  cultures. 
We  also  say  that  we  are  constructed  by 
culture;  we  express  ourselves  through  the 
forms  and  conventions  made  available  to 
us  by  our  culture.  Apparently,  we  construct 
cultures,  and  we  are  constructed  by  them. 
We  are  the  creators,  and  we  are  the  victims. 

ART  BOCHNER 
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FROM  VICTIM  TO  SURVIVOR: 
DO  1  MAKE  YOU  PR 

by  DIANA  MEAD-SEABOLT 

They  called  it  manic  depression.  I  just  wanted  to  be  dead.  You 
cannot  imagine  how  angry  I  was  when  I  woke  up  and  discovered  they 
had  saved  me  from  myself.  I  just  remember  that  I  heard  a  voice  say 
in  a  black  southern  accent,  “Don’t  worry  honey,  I  seen  worse  dan  dis. 
Dat’s  the  charcoal  cornin’  back  up."  I  remember  a  knocking  at  the 
door  and  seeing  a  police  officer  and  a  man  in  an  orange  jumpsuit. 

There  was  something  about  a  cigarette.  Then  darkness.  I  didn't  see  a 
light  or  anything.  Remember  the  words  of  the  Bible  that  say  the  love 

- —  of  God  is  a  peace  within  that  passeth  all  understanding?  A  peace  no 

mortal  could  ever  hope  to  experience  in  her  life  on  earth?  A  joy  that 
was  something  tangible  and  you  could  hold  it  in  your  arms  or  wrap 
yourself  up  in  it  like  a  warm,  soft  blanket?  Well,  that  is  what  it  was 
like,  being  dead. 

I  knew  what  it  meant  that  “your  life  flashed  before  your  eyes” 
after  you  had  died.  I  remember  how  I  instantaneously  knew  who  I  was 
and  all  that  I  had  been  and  done  in  my  life.  I  do  not  remember  seeing 
my  Grandma  and  Grandpa  Hostetler,  or  my  Grandma  Mead,  but  I  knew 
they  were  there,  or  whatever  the  essence  of  them  is,  was  there. 

I  was  lying  in  a  bed  with  a  bunch  of  wires  attached  to  me  and  a 
blood  pressure  cup  inflating  all  by  itself  on  my  left  arm.  The  next  thing 
I  saw  was  a  nurse  who  made  some  remark  about  being  awake  as  she 
began  looking  me  over.  I  asked  where  I  was  of  course,  and  she  told 
me  intensive  care  at  Upson  County  Hospital.  As  she  was  leaving  the 
room  she  said,  “There  is  someone  who  wants  to  see  you.”  I  didn’t 
want  to  see  anyone.  Then  there  he  was.  The  monster  I  married.  One 
of  the  reasons  I  wanted  to  leave  the  world  and  all  its  pain.  I  hated 
him.  I  hated  me.  I  hated  my  Dad. 

I  didn’t  come  from  a  poor  family.  We  weren't  rich  either.  We  were 
just  another  middle-class  Midwestern  family  fed  and  clothed  by  United 
States  Steel.  A  local  steel  mill  family  among  thousands  of  others  who 

- -  had  come  to  the  area  from  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and 

other  economically  poor  southern  states  to  work  in  the  steel  mills  that 
line  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  We  weren't  from  anywhere 
else,  though.  We  were  one  of  the  old  families  of  Valparaiso.  My 
Great-Great  Grandfather,  John  Skinner,  had  been  the  first  and  third 
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'mayor  on  my  grandmother’s  side  of  the  family.  My  family  was  a  branch 
of  a  long  line  of  Meads  that  dates  back  to  the  early  beginnings  of  this 
nation. 

The  first  Meads  came  here  in  1635  as  Quakers  to  establish  a  new 
nation.  They  were  rebellious  Englishmen  seeking  freedom  of  religion. 

If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  genetically  imprinted  characteristics,  perhaps 
the  rebellious  nature  of  my  ancestors  is  inherent  in  me.  The  moment 
my  parents  brought  my  sister  home  from  the  hospital,  I  wanted  to  run 
away.  As  I  write  this  at  the  age  of  52,  I  have  had  30  different  addresses 
since  I  was  18  years  old  and  lived  in  five  different  states.  Looking  back 
now,  I  can  see  the  pattern  of  my  life  and  how  I  spent  it  running  away 
from  home  and  running  away  from  my  dad. 

I  was  going  to  be  five.  My  birthday  was  17  days  away.  Everybody 
was  oohing  and  aahing  over  her.  I  was  standing  there  looking  down  at 
her,  and  I  saw  a  round  indentation  on  the  top  of  her  head  that  was 
moving  up  and  down,  so  I  reached  out  and  touched  it.  My  mother 
screamed,  “Never  touch  your  sister  there  again,  you  could  kill  her!”  Of 
course  I  didn’t  want  to  kill  her.  Or  did  I?  Either  way,  I  ran  crying  to  my 
room  and  dumped  all  my  Barbies  out  of  my  round  Barbie  Zip  case  and 
put  in  a  pair  of  underwear  and  pajamas.  I  announced  that  I  was  leav¬ 
ing  because  my  parents  didn’t  love  me  anymore,  and  I  was  running 
away  from  home.  “You’ll  be  sorry  after  I  am  gone”  echoed  in  my  ears 
as  I  went  out  the  front  door,  along  with  the  snickers  and  giggles  from 
my  parents  and  grandparents.  I  ran  all  the  way  to  my  grandmother’s 
house,  next  door.  I  went  home  before  dark. 

That  was  the  end  of  my  world  as  Daddy’s  Little  Girl.  From  that 
moment  on,  I  became  the  “middle  child,”  and  the  attention  and  love 
I  had  been  receiving  from  my  father  turned  into  neglect,  and  later 
into  physical  and  emotional  abuse  that  destroyed  my  self-worth  and 
replaced  it  with  self-loathing.  Once  in  a  while,  some  moments  of 
greatness  would  emerge,  only  to  be  pulled  back  into  the  depths  of 
darkness  by  the  words  of  a  man  who  had  endured  a  great  stress  in 
his  youth  and  returned  from  Korea  with  shell  shock,  and  later, 
bi-polar  disorder. 

Everybody  loved  Joe.  He  had  the  greatest  personality:  the  life  of 
the  party,  charming  and  witty.  His  buddies  at  the  bowling  alley  called 
him  “Laughing  Boy.”  He  had  a  bountiful  laugh  and  always  appeared  in 
his  public  face  as  an  all  around  great  guy,  but  he  did  have  a  dark  side, 
as  most  of  us  do. 

It  couldn’t  have  been  easy  being  a  teen  in  the  early  fifties.  Elvis 
was  creating  havoc  in  the  hearts  of  pubescent  young  ladies  after  he 


had  returned  from  doing  his  duty  during  the  Korean  War.  The  Big 
Bopper  and  Jerry  Lee  Lewis  were  shakin’  it  up  on  the  stage,  and  the 
Rat  Pack  was  at  the  top  of  their  game.  At  the  age  of  16,  my  grand¬ 
mother  signed  the  papers  for  her  last  child  to  serve.  The  youngest  of 
seven,  he  couldn’t  not  go.  After  all,  both  his  brothers  had  gone.  It 
was  certainly  a  different  time  when  a  boy  of  16  was  so  eager  to 
defend  his  country.  He  ended  up  being  a  corporal  for  a  tank  division. 
When  I  read  his  discharge  papers,  there  was  an  MIA  on  his  record  for 
nine  days.  At  first,  he  told  me  it  was  a  time  when  he  actually  was 
AWOL  in  Soul,  Korea.  Later  when  I  was  engulfed  in  religious  fervor, 

I  asked  him  if  he  believed  in  God.  He  told  me  he  did,  but  he  didn’t 
believe  in  church.  Then  he  said  he  did  believe  in  angels.  Of  course, 
there  was  a  story  to  tell,  and  I  have  never  forgotten  how  it  went.  It 
was  the  key  to  those  nine  days  MIA  and  a  story  that  mimics  a  miracle 
to  some. 

During  those  nine  days,  he  earned  a  Purple  Heart.  He  was  always 
a  little  embarrassed  about  it  because  he  just  got  his  hands  burned. 

He  didn’t  see  the  strength  and  instinct  he  had  shown  when  he  had 
survived  an  attack  that  killed  his  entire  battalion.  Last  man  standing. 
Maybe  he  doesn’t  remember  most  of  it.  He  said  they  were  hit  and  the 
tank  was  on  fire,  and  he  tried  to  save  his  friend  but  burned  his  hands 
in  the  process.  He  escaped  and  hid  in  the  bushes  for  a  while  until  the 
fighting  had  moved  on.  He  wandered  to  the  porch  of  a  hut  where 
dead  bodies  lay  all  around.  Sitting  there  among  the  dead,  pretending 
to  be  dead  when  the  enemy  would  pass  by,  he  had  no  idea  how  many 
days  he  had  been  there.  One  day  he  heard  a  jeep  approaching.  It 
pulled  right  up  in  front  of  him,  and  he  heard  a  voice  call  his  name  , 
“Joe."  He  opened  his  eyes  and  there  in  a  jeep  were  two  Military  Police 
Officers.  They  helped  him  into  the  back  of  the  jeep  and  took  him  back 
to  base  camp,  dropping  him  off  at  the  hospital.  Before  they  had  gone, 
he  had  memorized  the  jeep  number.  Two  weeks  later,  when  he  was 
released,  he  went  to  the  motor  pool  to  look  up  the  names  of  the  two 
officers  who  had  checked  out  the  jeep  that  day.  He  wanted  to  thank 
them  for  saving  his  life.  The  tag  number  of  the  jeep  didn’t  exist. 

That  was  all  he  ever  said  about  the  incident. 

I  sometimes  try  to  imagine  what  it  must  have  been  like  sitting 
there,  watching  and  waiting  for  someone  to  save  you  after  you  had 
been  the  sole  survivor.  Perhaps  he  may  have  felt  guilty  for  being  the 
only  one  to  live.  Why  was  he  the  only  one  to  live?  Whatever  terrors 
he  had  endured  in  the  war  followed  him  home.  Night  after  night,  he 
would  have  horrific  nightmares,  and  one  time  he  actually  thought  my 


mother  was  the  enemy  and  punched  her  in  the  face.  Another  time 
he  jumped  out  the  second  story  window  to  escape.  Mom  said  he  fell 
down  the  stairs  many  times  during  his  nightmarish  episodes. 
Eventually  they  sought  the  help  of  a  therapist.  It  was  the  early  50s. 
Psychiatry  was  in  its  infancy,  and  people  just  didn't  do  that.  What 
would  the  neighbors  think?  It  was  an  “Era  of  Silence”  when  people 
didn’t  reveal  what  was  going  on  behind  closed  doors.  A  time  when 
everybody  minded  his  own  business.  Don’t  ask,  don’t  tell  was  the 
slogan  of  the  era. 

According  to  my  mom,  the  “shrink”  told  my  dad  to  stop  drinking; 
he  rarely  drank.  That  was  his  professional  diagnosis.  That  is  why  when 
I  woke  up  in  Upson  County  Hospital  I  was  so  afraid  about  what  my  dad 
would  say  when  he  found  out  that  I  had  tried  to  kill  myself.  Years  later, 
I  discovered  they  hadn’t  told  anyone  in  the  family.  Too  ashamed,  who’s 
to  blame?  We  were  taught  that  people  who  went  to  a  therapist  were 
crazy  and  an  embarrassment  to  any  family.  They  still  held  on  to  those 
strong  “Era  of  Silence”  beliefs. 

My  parents  really  loved  each  other.  After  my  dad  returned  from 
the  war  in  1952,  he  worked  as  a  cook  in  the  local  drive-in  restaurant. 
You’ve  seen  the  kind  on  television.  It  was  like  “Arnolds”  on  Happy 
Days  only  it  was  named  “Brownies.”  Mom  was  a  17-year-old  waitress 
and  my  dad  was  the  20  year-old  cook.  It  was  love  at  first  sight  for  him, 
so  much  so  that  he  took  the  train  to  Chicago  the  next  day  after  their 
first  date  to  break  off  his  engagement  to  another  woman.  They  were 
married  on  September  12,  1953,  the  same  day  that  John  F.  Kennedy 
and  Jacqueline  Beauvoir  were  wed.  They  did  what  most  couples  did 
back  in  those  days  and  honeymooned  at  Niagara  Falls.  Dad  was 
handsome  and  wore  his  dark  hair  like  Dean  Martin  and  could  sing 
like  Frank  Sinatra.  I  can’t  hear  the  song,  “Fly  Me  to  the  Moon"  with¬ 
out  seeing  and  hearing  him  singing  it  as  he  danced  my  mother 
around  the  kitchen. 

After  Sharon  came  along,  things  changed,  for  all  of  us.  We  were 
the  perfect  nuclear  family:  one  boy  and  one  girl.  It  wasn’t  that  she 
was  planned;  she  wasn’t.  It  just  seemed  that  times  began  to  get 
tough  for  everyone.  There  was  so  much  unrest  in  the  world,  especially 
the  early  sixties.  Of  course,  I  was  too  young  to  remember  much  about 
the  changes  that  were  taking  place  in  the  world.  I  knew  nothing  of 
black  people  except  that  I  should  be  afraid  of  them,  and  my  parents 
referred  to  them  as  “colored.”  My  mother  had  an  especially  hard  time 
with  that  word  and  I  would  always  sarcastically  ask  her,  “What  color 
were  they?”  I  rarely  saw  any  black  people,  except  when  we  had  to 


take  something  to  my  dad  at  the  plant  in  Gary.  He  was  a  supervisor, 
and  sometimes  he  didn’t  get  to  come  home.  The  early  sixties  were  an 
unsettling  time,  and  then  the  Vietnam  War  became  a  reality.  I  could 
never  understand  how  my  dad  could  hurt  my  brother  so  much,  throw 
him  across  the  room  and  hit  him  hard  and  then  be  so  worried  that  he 
might  have  to  go  to  Vietnam.  He  was  merciless  with  my  brother.  He 
humiliated  me. 

As  puberty  began  in  the  sixth  grade,  my  hormones  changed,  and 
I  began  to  get  chunky.  Up  until  that  time,  I  had  been  the  shortest  and 
smallest  girl  in  my  class.  I  started  tap  dancing  at  the  age  of  three  and 
later  turned  to  ballet  until  I  got  too  fat  at  the  age  of  13  anymore.  There 
is  no  torture  worse  than  that  inflicted  by  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth 
graders.  Those  years  were  the  hardest  years  for  me.  The  ridicule 
came  from  everywhere.  There  were  not  many  obese  people  in  our 
school.  There  were  only  about  five  of  us,  and  we  took  the  brunt  of  the 
ridicule.  I  nearly  failed  the  eighth  grade  because  I  had  missed  so 
many  days.  I  was  sick  all  the  time.  Sick  of  being  ridiculed.  So  I  would 
fake  sick  every  chance  I  got,  and  if  I  did  get  sick,  I  wouldn’t  take  my 
medicine  so  I  could  stay  sick  longer.  I  liked  staying  at  home  alone  dur¬ 
ing  the  day.  It  was  that  time  around  five  in  the  evening  when  I  would 
begin  to  get  uncomfortable. 

I  knew  he  was  coming  home.  I  used  to  watch  for  him.  Later  when 
we  got  an  electric  garage  door  opener,  the  sound  of  the  motor  would 
ring  throughout  the  house.  The  basement  door  had  its  own  unique 
squeak  and  then  his  clomp,  clomp,  clomp  up  the  basement  stairs 
would  always  make  my  heart  pound  with  fear.  I  never  knew  which 
dad  was  coming  home.  I  had  no  idea  what  sort  of  ridicule  I  would 
have  to  endure. 

Family  get  togethers  were  the  absolute  worst.  Piles  and  piles  of 
food  and  only  small  plates  to  put  it  on.  Sometimes  he  would  ask  me 
how  many  plates  of  food  I  had  eaten.  He  would  ask  me  loud  enough 
that  everyone  would  stop  talking  and  see  what  he  was  saying,  and 
then  afterwards  they  would  sit  in  uncomfortable  silence,  trying  their 
best  to  not  interfere,  not  to  get  involved.  I  always  wondered  why  I  got 
to  spend  more  weekends  at  my  grandparents’  house  in  the  country 
than  all  of  the  other  grandchildren.  I  asked  him  later  in  life  why  he 
humiliated  me  about  my  weight.  He  told  me  he  thought  if  he  humiliat¬ 
ed  me  enough  I  would  want  to  change.  Of  course,  I  wanted  to  change, 
but  how  could  I?  I  didn’t  respect  him,  and  he  obviously  didn’t  respect 


'me.  It  was  a  relationship  bound  to  constant  arguing  and  screaming. 
There  was  always  a  lot  of  screaming  at  my  house.  What  a  shame  that 
I  treated  my  own  children  that  way. 

I  learned  in  Child  Psychology  that  child  abuse  has  a  legacy  and 
can  be  passed  on  from  one  generation  to  another.  Kids  don’t  come 
with  an  instruction  manual,  and  my  father’s  life  had  been  less  than 
appealing.  He  didn’t  really  know  how  to  be  a  father  because  he  was 
neglected  by  his  father,  who  was  a  gambler.  I  remember  grandma 
complaining  after  my  first  divorce  how  she  wished  she  had  been  able 
to  get  a  divorce.  She  told  me  that  my  grandfather  spent  nearly  every 
paycheck  in  the  backroom  of  the  pool  hall  playing  poker.  She  had  to 
work  two  jobs  and  take  care  of  seven  children  on  her  own.  My  father 
ran  the  streets  and  was  working  in  the  kitchen  of  a  pizza  parlor  at  the 
age  of  eight  because  it  was  shortly  after  the  depression,  and  life  was 
hard. 

So  dad  was  less  than  attentive,  and  he  enjoyed  publicly  humiliat¬ 
ing  me.  So,  what  is  that:  child  abuse?  I  don’t  know.  Is  child  abuse 
keeping  a  child  involved  in  numerous  extra-curricular  activities  so  she 
doesn’t  have  to  be  home  much,  or  making  your  daughter’s  friends  so 
uncomfortable  that  the  only  party  she  ever  had  was  a  slumber  party, 
and  only  four  people  out  of  ten  showed  up?  Is  that  child  abuse? 

What  about  your  parents  waking  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  tell 
you  that  they  are  getting  a  divorce  because  of  your  behavior?  I  was 
16.  I  rarely  dated.  I  didn’t  drink  but  one  time  in  my  senior  year  and 
never  used  illegal  drugs.  What  about  finding  out  your  daughter  has 
lost  her  virginity  and  calling  her  a  whore?  Does  that  qualify  as  child 
abuse? 

Child  abuse  or  any  form  of  domestic  violence  was  nobody’s 
business  during  those  times  because  people  didn’t  talk  about  what 
went  on  in  their  families.  Mom  always  came  in  after  the  yelling  or 
spanking  or  humiliating  and  made  excuses  for  my  dad.  It  was  his 
nerves,  from  the  war,  bad  nerves. 

My  grandmother  Hostetler  would  drive  my  dad  crazy  with  her 
constant  chatter.  After  my  grandfather  died  of  cancer,  she  became 
more  and  more  irritating  to  him.  She  repeated  herself  and  told  her 
stories  over  and  over  again  to  everyone  that  came  to  visit  her,  and  it 
always  seemed  that  people  came  and  went  all  day  long  on  Sundays: 
the  days  we  would  go  and  visit.  One  Sunday,  when  I  was  a  junior  in 
high  school,  dad  had  been  especially  irritated  with  grandma  and  was 
extremely  nervous.  The  day  we  spent  there  was  more  than  he  could 
handle  and  on  the  ride  home,  he  exploded.  He  was  ranting  about 


grandma’s  repetitive  behavior  and  as  irritable  as  he  could  be.  We,  my 
brother  and  my  sister  and  myself,  sat  quietly  in  the  back  seat  staring 
out  the  window  and  hoping  he  would  not  lash  out  at  us  too.  Mom 
mentioned  that  she  needed  to  stop  at  the  store  and  get  some  milk, 
and  he  exploded  all  over  again. 

The  35-minute  ride  was  torture,  and  as  soon  as  we  arrived  home, 
we  all  scrambled  to  our  bedtime  tasks  of  tooth  brushing  and  pajama 
changing  and  staying  out  of  the  way  of  dad.  My  mom  had  to  go  to  the 
store  by  herself.  I  noticed  that  my  dog  had  a  wad  of  bubble  gum  in  his 
hair  under  his  neck  and  around  his  mouth.  I  had  thrown  some  gum  in 
the  garbage  earlier  that  day  and  while  we  were  gone . 

I  couldn’t  tell  my  dad.  He  was  the  one  who  always  groomed  the 
dog,  and  he  was  feeling  “nervous”  that  night  so  there  was  no  way  I 
was  going  to  tell  him.  I  grabbed  the  scissors  and  did  my  best  to  get  it 
all  out,  then  went  to  bed.  I  apparently  left  a  bit  of  evidence. 

Just  as  I  was  beginning  to  settle  down  in  the  dark,  the  door  came 
crashing  open,  and  the  light  came  on,  and  into  the  room  came  the 
enraged  father  whose  nerves  had  suddenly  gone  really  bad.  He  want¬ 
ed  to  know  who  had  cut  the  bubble  gum  out  of  the  dog’s  hair.  Of 
course,  there  was  no  sense  in  lying,  so  I  admitted  my  infraction. 

Smack  came  the  back  of  his  hand  to  the  right  side  of  my  face. 

Foul  words  I  could  not  make  out  echoed  in  my  head  as  he  repeatedly 
smacked  the  right  side  of  my  face.  I  do  not  remember  how  many 
times  he  hit  me.  I  was  too  stunned  after  the  first  one.  He  stormed 
out  of  the  room  the  same  way  he  had  come  in.  Turning  off  the  light 
and  slamming  the  door. 

As  I  lay  there,  holding  my  hot  cheek  and  crying,  I  wished  my 
mother  hadn’t  gone  to  the  store.  If  she  were  there,  he  would  have 
never  done  this  to  me.  My  sister  lay  next  to  me  in  my  canopy  bed, 
oblivious  to  anything  that  was  happening.  I  had  stopped  crying  as 
I  lay  there  trembling.  The  door  came  crashing  open  again,  the  repeat 
performance  began. 

Not  too  long  after  he  had  left  for  the  second  time,  I  heard  the 
garage  door  open.  Then  the  basement  door  that  had  a  unique  squeak. 
Then  the  clomp,  clomp,  clomp  from  my  mother’s  foot  could  be  heard 
on  the  basement  steps.  This  was  the  one  time  those  sounds  meant 
safety  for  me.  They  usually  brought  about  fear.  Even  years  later 
whenever  I  heard  those  familiar  sounds,  I  would  feel  a  cold  chill 
run  through  me. 


.  I  heard  her  say,  “Joe,  what  did  you  do?”  My  heart  pounded. 

He  had  confessed.  I  heard  talking  and  mumbling  and  then  the  door 
opened  softly,  and  the  light  came  on  and  my  mother  stood  by  my  bed¬ 
side.  She  looked  at  my  face  and  offered  me  words  of  comfort  and  hugs 
as  she  always  did  after  an  attack  from  my  father,  which  was  never  as 
physical  as  this.  It  was  usually  a  belt  and  only  three  swats.  But  this 
time,  it  was  a  complete  breakdown  for  him  and  the  last  straw  for  me. 

I  began  to  hate  my  father  after  this  incident. 

Mom  left  the  room  only  to  return  several  minutes  later  with  the 
news  that  I  didn’t  have  to  go  to  school  the  next  day  if  I  didn’t  want  to. 

I  couldn’t  understand  this  Bueler’s  Day  Off  offer  until  the  next  morning 
when  I  saw  that  the  right  side  of  my  face  was  black  and  blue  along  the 
chin  line  and  cheek.  I  went  to  school  anyway.  No  one  noticed.  I  did 
not  tell. 

I  have  had  three  failed  marriages  since  that  time.  I  used  to  blame 
my  father  for  all  of  my  short  comings  as  a  wife  and  mother.  In  my  heart 
I  feel  he  is  partially  to  blame  for  my  feelings  of  low  self-esteem  and 
shame.  It  was  as  if  I  had  lived  the  self-fulfilling  prophecy  that  he  never 
hesitated  to  crush  me  with;  “What  are  you,  stupid?  You  are  never 
gonna  amount  to  anything!  You  better  hope  you  can  find  you  a  husband 
to  take  care  of  you  because  once  you’re  eighteen,  you  are  on  your 
own."  When  eighteen  finally  came,  I  began  to  run.  I  ran  often  with 
men  who  were  as  abusive  as  my  father  was.  Men  who  betrayed  my 
trust  in  them  just  as  my  father  had  when  I  became  the  middle  child. 
Men  who  were  deviant,  violent,  and  evil.  All  I  ever  wanted  to  do  was 
make  dad  proud  of  me,  like  he  was  when  I  was  his  little  girl. 
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